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disgusted with the obscurantism and hopelessness of
the reactionary Toryism of Wellington, Eldon, and Sid-
mou^h. Three times, therefore, he stood for Parliament
as an independent; but three defeats showed him that
there was no place in public life for any but party men.

The issue of Peel's Tamworth Manifesto, at the end
of 1834, gave him the opening he wanted. Here was a
progressive and reformatory Conservatism. He there-
fore attached himself to Peel, and in 1837 entered Par-
liament as a Member for Maidstone. For six years he
faithfully followed Peel, although with an indepen-
dence that allowed him to vote against the majority of
the Conservatives on several issues, notably the treat-
ment of the Chartists. After 1843 he became more and
more alienated from Peel, until in 1846, on the issue of
the Corn Laws, he violently opposed him. Three more
years saw him firmly established as the leader of the
anti-Peelite Conservatives in the House of Commons,
as Stanley was in the Lords.

We have seen how for twenty years, with three brief
intervals of office, he headed his party in the wilderness
of opposition. He did more than head them; he edu-
cated them. He educated them out of Protection; he
educated them into Parliamentary reform. He con-
verted them from a class party into a national party.
He aroused their interest in the working man. He fired
their enthusiasm for the Empire. He made them fit for
office and for power, when once again the hopes of the
electorate were turned upon them.

In 1868, however, Disraeli's period of Premiership
was but brief. Gladstone's implacable hatred sought
diligently for some means to destroy the enemy. With
a genius little short of diabolic the Liberal leader per-
ceived that the disestablishment of the Irish Church
would prove the cry most likely to effect his purpose.
It would rally to his side all the Irish, all the Whigs,
all the Adullamites, all the Radicals; it would rouse
the Nonconformist conscience throughout the country